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SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLING IN SUSSEX 
BY J. E. WADEY 


(1) 1548-1607 
DR. A. P. LEACH in the article on Schools in the 


Victoria County History names four grammar schools as exist- 
ing in 1548 after the Chantries Acts—those at Chichester, 
Cuckfield, Horsham and Lewes. There were besides perhaps 
a school at Billingshurst and, probably, one at Battle. The 
school attached to the collegiate church at Hastings had been 
closed, as had that of the College of Holy Trinity at Arundel 
and any schools that might have been conducted by chantr\ 
priests. Except for a contemporary comment on the school at 
Battle in the reign of Elizabeth and on unlicensed schoolmasters 
there is no mention of any other school in Sussex until in 1607 
“a chamber over Mr. Young’s shop” in Hastings was appointed 
“for a common school house for the town ”’. 
In an attempt to supplement these particulars it is con 
venient to deal first with the Archdeaconry of Lewes about 
which there is less information than there is in regard to the 
Archdeaconry of Chichester. 
At Hastings, Edward Laughton was in 1575 licensed to 
teach Latin within the town and port,’ and in 1606 John Jele 
(Jelly) received a licence to teach boys within the town and 
elsewhere within the Archdeaconry of Lewes.' It thus appears 
that the reaction to the closure of the school under the Chan- 
tries Act may have been reasonably prompt. 
The only other sixteenth century schoolmasters in this 
Archdeaconry so far traced are as follows: 
Bexhill* 1589, Thomas Pye, vicar and schoolmaster,” 
Ticehurst 1590, Peter Smithe, security to a marriag: 
licence.* The only mention of a school here is in 
Walter Gale’s diary in 1758,4 

Uckfield 1592, Edward Clerke (marriage licence).' Schools 
were established by bequest in Uckfield in 1718 
and 1728 (V.C.H.). 
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For the Archdeaconry of Chichester we have the answers 
to the Articles of Enquiry, 1579, which give, one may assume, 
a fairly complete picture. The enquiry included three questions 
on schoolmasters which, it may be remarked, were mainly 
ignored in the answers. Leaving aside for the present casual 
teachers, teachers in private service and those vicars, curates, 
or clerks who undertook the work, there were schools or at 
least schoolmasters in thirteen parishes if we include Horsham, 
where the school is not mentioned in the answers, and the 
Prebendal school at Chichester, on which there is an interest- 
ing comment from St. Andrew’s, Chichester (see Appendix). 
The parishes in question are listed below. 

Angmering :* The schoolmaster licensed “but not under hand 
and seall”. A school was established by bequest in 
1679 (V.C.H.). 

Arundel: ‘‘ There is a scholem. how thordinaire hath alowed 
him theie knowe not. . . . The scolem. that teacheth 
children publickly teacheth the cathechism.” There 
was also some private tuition (see Appendix). With 
this entry may be considered the statement by G. W. 
Eustace in Arundel Borough and Castle that at some 
time after the dissolution of the college a small annexe 
(formerly the sacristy) of the Fitzalan Chapel was 
taken into use as a school. How long the school 
continued to exist is not known, but in 1751 Hugh 
Evans was licensed to teach boys in the school at 
Arundel.’ Here as at Hastings prompt steps seem 
to have been taken to re-establish the school. 

Chichester Sub-Deanery: ‘There bee certen that do teach 
english but whether theie be licensid we knowe not.” 
Thomas Everendene and Peter Cover are named 
(Peter Cover and Mr. Lyme by the incumbent). 

East Dean: “a verie honest young man and one that doeth 
good to children. His name is Robert Cok. He hath 
no licens.” 

Felpham: A schoolmaster teaching English, licensed. 

Goring :* John Judd, not licensed. 

Kirdford: “ but one scolem.” (See S.N.Q. xiv. 153.) 

Midhurst: Mr. Hamildon, licensed orally. There is one other 
record of a schoolmaster at Midhurst before the 
founding of the grammar school in 1672: John 
Roffey, gent. literate, admitted to teach boys within 
the parish, grammar, writing and arithmetic, sub- 
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scribed in 1661." There is thus evidence that here as 
at Steyning (below) the foundation of the grammar 
school was not the beginning but rather a decisive 
step in the progress of education in the parish. 

Steyning :* “our scholem. ys licensid.”” Here, in 1588, John 
Myller was licensed to teach within the parish.’ The 
grammar school was founded in 1614. 

Washington: “ our scolem. hath no company of youth that ys 
hable to lerne gramer ”’. 


W oolavington: “ We have a younge man that teacheth younge 
children to reade english. . . . His name is Thomas 
Atherton.” 

There were besides five parishes in which casual private 
tuition appears to have been given, five in which there were 
schoolmasters in private service, and eleven in which teaching 
was done by the vicar, a curate or the clerk, though in some 
instances the instruction may have been limited to the cate- 
chism. Extracts from the relevant entries are set out in the 
appendix. 

In all, out of upwards of 120 parishes in the Archdeaconry, 
some kind of instruction was given in 30. Of 35 persons giving 
instruction, 8 were licensed (if we include the schoolmasters at 
the Prebendal School and Horsham) and 4 unlicensed; in re- 
gard to the remainder, the facts were either not known or not 
stated. This may be compared with figures given by Dr. Wood 
for the diocese of Durham where, in the visitation of 1577-78, 
twelve out of twenty-four schoolmasters were licensed. He 
adds that there is no evidence that anything was done about 
the unlicensed. In Sussex the fact that 61 licences were issued 
in the diocese in the years 1579-86 suggests that some effort 
was made to regulate the conformity of schoolmasters. 

There remains to be considered the question of the chantry 
priests. There were, so far as is known, no chantry schools in 
Sussex, but all chantry priests, in common with others, were 
required to give elementary teaching. How many in fact did 
so is not known, but the presence of a chantry priest might well 
be considered to increase the probability that some teaching 
went on in the parish. Equally, when the chantries were 
abolished one may believe (or at least hope) that, as at Hastings 
and Arundel, efforts would be made to repair the lost school 
provision. In such case one would expect that, of the parishes 
in which there had formerly been chantries, a higher proportion 
would have some schooling in 1579 than would be found in the 
Archdeaconry as a whole. 
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In fact some kind of teaching was going on in seven out 
of seventeen chantry parishes. This is better than the record 
for the Archdeaconry, and the difference, if not significant, is 
at least suggestive. On the whole it may be doubted whether 
the Chantries Acts did much, if any, damage to education in 
West Sussex. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ARTICLES OF ENQUIRY 
1579 NOT INCLUDED ABOVE 

ALDINGBOURNE: ‘“‘ We have no scoolem. but our vicar.” 

ARUNDEL: “ John Humfrey teacheth twoo children to write. 
Christopher Pellete wief children to read pryvably.” 

BILLINGSHURST: “‘ wee have no scholem. but our vicar.” 

BOSHAM :* “ The clark teacheth.” 

BOXGROVE :* ‘‘ Thomas East pryvably in his hous and Thomas 
Sandborne in Edward pickhams house teach children 
both latyn and english.” 

CHICHESTER, GREAT ST. PETER’S: “noo scholem. but our pson 
teacheth himself.” 

CHICHESTER, ST. ANDREW'S: “ There ys a comon schole within 
the cytie having continually stipend for the maintenans 
and reacheth and teacheth our parish as well as others 
and not so orderly used sins Mr. blackstone did leave 
teaching yt the citie or contry have recd the comodytie 
thereby that might bee yt if it be well aplied. one doth 
teach mr Ashbornams children in Mr. Devenyshe 
hous.” 

FISHBORNE :* “ One with Thomas Lane teacheth in his hous.”’ 

FUNTINGTON: ‘“‘ Mr. Tems hath one Hugh his servaunt doth 
teach his children in his hous. Our clerk was graunted 
by Mr. Worley to teche children in english but by 
word of mouth and doth very well.” 

HUNSTON: “ Mr. Legat doth use to teach litell children when 
he can convenyentlie but he is no scolem.”’ 
PETWORTH :* “our pson is alowed by my L byshop himself 
to teach under hys hand and seall . . . and teacheth 
Mr. nowells cathechisme both in laten and english.” 

PULBOROUGH: ‘“‘ Wee have no scholem. but one which doth 
tych the cathechisme and salt”. and to write not 
licensed.” 

RUDGWICK: “our vicar teacheth the laten cathechisme.”’ 

SINGLETON: ‘Wee have one that teacheth within Mr. Richard 
Lewkenor’s hous namely Mr. flacher.” 
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‘ 


STOUGHTON: “we have no schoolem. but our vicar doth teach 
our children and youth in thenglish tonge.” 

WES! DEAN: ‘“ William Tregose hath a scholemaster in his 
hous which teacheth his chyldren and some other of 
his friends, licens hath none in that his master will 
answer for him. . . . He teacheth both laten and 
english and for yt he hath not anny as yet hable to 
read the laten cathechisme.”’ 

WEST GRINSTEAD: “ we have none that teacheth but our curat 
whos sufficiency we cannot judge.” 

WIGGENHOLT: ‘“ noo scoolemaster but our pson who teacheth 
the cathechysm.” 

wiston : ‘‘ Wee have no scholem. but our curat. He ys a 

preacher himself.” 

A parish in which there had been.a chantry. 

B.M. Addl. ms. 39356 (Dunkin). 

S.A.C. lexvi, 95. 

S.RS. i. 9. 

S.A.C. ix. 200. 

S.R.S. i. 14. 

The Reformation and English Education (Norman Wood). 


e 


HENRY BLAXTON, D.D. 
BY W. H. CHALLEN 


The translation in 8.4.C. lxxvii 137 of the inscription in 
Chichester Cathedral indicates that Dr. Henry Blaxton and his 
wife Joan died 1606 “ in the same period of five weeks.” This 
is wrong, both from the facts—they were buried Ist September, 
1606, and 16th March, 1606(-7) respectively—and the actual 
wording of the tablet—the two determining words clearly read 
“pene semestri,”’ and not as shown on page 135. 

This mural monument is now on the south wall of the south 
aisle in the westernmost bay of the Cathedral, but he was 
interred on the north side according to the 1625-6 P.C.C. will 
of the Rev. John Cradock, Canon residentiary, who asked to be 
buried there against the place where Dr. Blaxton lies. 

The tablet recording that they had been married 40 years 
(and had nine children), led to the finding of the marriage entry 
at Holy Trinity, Ely, Cambs., 21st January, 1566(-7) of Henry 
Blaxton to Joan Nunn, which is confirmed by a deposition 
(P.R.O. :C.24/299/13) mentioned by. Professor Mark Eccles 
of Wisconsin University in his fascinating and authoritative 
biography of “ Sir George Buc”’ included in “ Thomas Lodge 
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and other Elizabethans,” published in 1933. 


In this deposition on 7th October, 1602, Dr. Henry Blax- 
ton testified that he was age 57 or thereabouts, had known since 
childhood George Buck who, in his younger years had been his 
scholar and boarder at Higham Ferrers in Northamptonshire, 
and was well acquainted with his father, Robert Buck for, after 
coming to dwell and reside at Chichester, Robert Buck also 
left Ely and removed to Chichester, where he remained till he 
died. Henry Blaxton adds that he took to wife Jone Nunn 
who was daughter to Robert Buck’s wife by her first husband 
and sister to George Buck by the half-blood. 


The 1575 Visitation of Cambridgeshire shows Robert 
Buck’s wife as Elizabeth Pettle of Brandon Ferry (Suffolk). 
Her name is given as Elizabeth Petterill by Sir George Buck 
in his “Commentary”, extracts from which are given by Pro- 
fessor R. C. Bald of Chicago University in his article ‘‘ A 
Manuscript Work by Sir George Buc,” published in the 
“Modern Language Review,” vol :30 (1935). 


Dr. Henry Blaxton became Prebendary of Highleigh and 
Master of Chichester Cathedral School, rector of West Thorney 
and vicar of Cocking, and was from 1572 to 1606 Chancellor 
of Chichester. Though Chichester Consistory Diary E.101 has 
a record of the proving on 11th October, 1606, of his will by 
his widow, Joan Blaxton, neither the original nor a register 
copy exists. (There are no wills registered from 20th March, 
1605, to 25th March, 1607.) The will of his widow, Joan 
Blaxton, dated the last of February, 1606, and proved 17th 
March, 1606(-7), (Chichester Dean 3/73), mentions *“‘ my 
brother Heydon ” and “ my brother Sir George Buck, Kt.”” who 
owed her £30, which she left to her son Caleb Blaxton. On 
16th October, 1605, as wife of Henry Blaxton, D.D., she was 
granted by the Dean and Chapter of Chichester Cathedral a 
lease of property in (South) Heighton, Denton and Meeching, 
Sx., for the lives of three of her grandchildren. 


Dr. Henry Blaxton’s son, Joshua Blaxton (baptised 18th 
February, 1582 (-3), Subdeanery, Chichester), recorded by Mr. 
J. B. Whitmore as a Westminster scholar who wrote verses to 
Queen Elizabeth I in 1597, bequeathed in his 1614-5 P.C.C. 
will as vicar of Wisbech, Cambs., a legacy to “ John Blaxton 
son of my uncle George Blaxton deceased when out of his 
apprenticeship.” The mention of the name of this uncle helps 


to confirm the identity given hereinafter of Dr. Henry Blaxton’s 
father. 
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Joshua Blaxton left leases by the Dean and Chapter of 
Chichester Cathedral of property in (South) Heighton, Denton 
and Meeching to his nephew John Bracegirdle (baptised 1607 
Rye, Sx.), son of John Bracegirdle, late vicar of Rye deceased. 
the first husband of his sister, Sarah Blaxton (1580 Subdeanery, 
Chichester—1639 Steyning, Sx.), who married secondly at St. 
Saviour, Southwark, in 1614 William Stonard (born Cambridge 
about 1571), parson of Ashurst, Sx. (where buried 1637), as 
his second wife, his first wife being Catherine Wildborne 
(married 1593 Normanston, Yorks.; buried 1613 Ashurst). 


Godfrey Blaxton, residuary legatee, executor, and brother 
of Joshua Blaxton, became rector of St. Peter the Great. 
Chichester, Eastergate, Sx., and West Thorney, Sx., and was 
from 1594 to 1633 Vicar Choral, Chichester Cathedral. He 
deposed at Chichester in November, 1606, that he had been 
living there about 30 years, was age 36, and born in Higham 
Ferrers (Northants). The present vicar of Higham Ferrers, 
Rev. C. S. Ford, found no Blaxton entry as far as 1593 in the 
register which starts only in 1579, and is in some years very 
fragmentary. He points out that from 1542 to 1597 there 
appears to have been no incumbent of the parish, which seems 
to have been served during this period by curates. No appoint- 
ment has been found of Henry Blaxton either as schoolmaster 
or chaplain at Higham Ferrers, and there appears to be no 
Blaxton in Higham Ferrers Court Rolls or in the Visitation 
Books ; the latter start 1561 with Thomas Grave as curate and 
the next one mentioned does not occur till May, 1585. 


Godfrey Blaxton married at Tillington, Sx., 13th October, 
1595, Thomasine Brigham. His Chichester probate act of 7th 
March, 1637(-8) in her favour describes him as of West Thor- 
ney. She was daughter of Thomas Brigham, alderman of 
Chichester, who married at Petworth in 1573 Mary Taylor, 
the posthumous daughter of John Taylor (buried 1550, Hor- 
sham), the first of the five husbands of Thomasine Kyme, sister 
of John Kyme, who was buried at All Saints, Lewes, 29th April, 
1595 (will dated 14th December, 1570, proved 26th February, 
1585(-6), P.C.C. 11 Windsor), who is identical with the John 
Kyme who Mr. F. G. Emmison, County Archivist of Essex, 
kindly advises kept from 1544 to 1562 the detailed accounts of 
the London household of Sir William Petre (c. 1505-72), Secre- 
tary of State (1544-57), of Ingatestone Hall, Essex, on whose 
staff, about 1548-1550, was also their brother Richard Kyme, 
later a constable of St. Michael’s, Lewes, about all three of 
whom and their connections, etc., much information additional 
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to that given by Mr. Walter H. Godfrey in §.N.Q. itt 182-3 
is being assembled. 


The other five children of Dr. Henry and Joan Blaxton 
were named Henry, Elizabeth, Susan, Rebecca, and Othoniel. 
‘The baptisms of all their children except Henry, Elizabeth and 
Godfrey are recorded (without parentage) in Subdeanery, 
Chichester, register, Susan Blaxton (1575) being the first of 
those therein. Space does not permit to deal here further with 
their nine children and their interesting and varied happenings, 
as it is desired rather to indicate the father and grandfather 
of Dr. Henry Blaxton. 


First of all attention is drawn to a Lewes probate minute 
dated 9 July, 1605 (Lewes C.17) in connection with the 1604 
will (Lewes 12/42) of Elizabeth Fitzherbert of Lewes, widow. 
The Rev. A. C. Crookshank, vicar of Ditchling, Sx., kindly 
furnished from his parish register (with other entries) her 
marriage as Elizabeth Blaxton on 27 August, 1576, to Nicholas 
Fitzherbert. The minute concerned the business in proving her 
will promoted by her brother, Christopher Blaxton, a legatee, 
against Mr. Henry Blaxton, $.T.P., and Edmund Blaxton, 
brothers. Her will itself gives, besides other kin, the names of 
two other brothers, Robert and Richard Blaxton, both of whom 
also migrated to Sussex, Robert Blaxton marrying at Ditchling 
in 1577 Ann Wolff, and Richard Blaxton at Lindfield in 1584 
Elizabeth Wynton. Christopher Blaxton became a yeoman of 
Iford, Sx., where he was buried in 1618. George Blaxton, 
another brother, has already been mentioned in this article. 

Now Holy Trinity, Ely, register has, besides the marriage 
entry of (Dr.) Henry Blaxton, entries relating to children of 
Edmund Blaxton and his burial Ist August, 1621, as Edward 
Blaxton, though his will was proved in Ely Consistory Court 
6th October, 1621, as Edmund Blaxstone, yeoman of Fly, but 
the first three Blaxton entries in the register are: 


1560 June 16 baptised George son of John Blackston ; 

1564 September 18 baptised Christopher son of John 
Blaxton ; 

1566 April 20 buried John Blaxton. 

The will of the last-named, John Blaxton, dated 9 April, 
1566, witnessed by Robert Buck (and 4 others), was proved 


in the Consistory Court, Ely, 2 May, 1566. His bequests to his 
son Edmond Blaxton, whom he calls his eldest son, include 


~~. three geldings, packs, saddles, cart, etc. He also gives him his 


best gown on condition that “ he lett my wyffe have the cowe 
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which her mother gave or elles not to have ye gowne.’ He 
further left him hay for his horses “untill the tyme that maccrell 
come in next after the date hereof and also a quarter of peasyn 
and his owne meate and drynke untill the said tyme and that 
he therefor shall doe what he cane with owne labor and his 
horse to gette what he cane to the profitte of his mother untill 
the said tyme of mackrell coming in.”’ 

His bequests to his daughter Alice Blaxton (whose 
marriage in 1571 to Edward Kellet is also in Holy ‘Trinity, 
Ely, register) include “a beddstede in the lyon Chamber next 
to the doare,” and certain bedding; also his grey mare and her 
foal, and the table and forms. which stand in the parlour where 
he lies and a chair there. 

To his son Robert Blaxton he left certain bedding, his 
best plain bedstead, his bay gelding colt of three years old 
“come tyme,” and his best cloak. 

To “the other syxe of my children” he bequeathed to 
each of them forty shillings in money, and certain bedding, 
and a plain bedstead, either at 21 years of age or marriage 
whichsoever chances first. 

He gave “vi of my Rasours which my wyffe will” to 
John Butler (his name is among the witnesses). 

The residue of his goods whatsoever they be he gave to his 
wife Margaret Blaxton to bring up his young children and “ so 
long as she shall kepe her a wydowe I wi!l that she shall have 
all things that I have given to my sixe youngest children as her 
owne and that thei requyre nothing which I before have willed 
to them and if she marye agayne then I will they have that 
which I before have bequethed them at ye tyme afforsaid and if 
she bring them up to that age I make my wyffe full executrice 
and my son Henrye supervisor to se all things fulfilled.” 

Her burial was not found in Holy Trinity, Ely, register. 
There is an entry of the marriage 27th July, 1567, of Thomas 
Brydgman to Margaret Blaxton, but she may be a daughter. 

As Dr. Henry Blaxton matriculated at Cambridge in 1561 
as of Huntingdonshire and had a son (Godfrey) born in that 
county, it seems likely that his own grandfather was Richard 
Blaxton of Godmanchester who, in his will dated 10th October 
and proved 17th December, 1526 (Hunts. wills, vol. 3, £.9), 
asked to be buried at St. Mary’s, Godmanchester, and names 
his wife Elizabeth (to whom he left his house for life and then 
to his eldest son), a daughter Elizabeth, and three sons, John, 
Robert and Thomas, and that this son John Blaxton was Dr. 
Henry Blaxton’s father and buried 1566 at Ely. 
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FLINT-WORK AT WISTON 


BY J. P. H. CLARK 


The site (O.S. Grid Ref. 51/157135) was first noticed by 
the late S. E. Winbolt. Since then, flints have been collected 
from the surface by Mr. Edgar Newgass, now of West Meon. 
who very generously lent his collection to the writer for this 
article, and latterly by the writer, through kind permission of 
Mr. Goring of Wiston Park and of the farmer, Mr. Spiller. 
The writer’s finds were all made in the field immediately N.E. 
of the “ Falconers,” on which field the grid reference is given; 
Mr. Newgass’ mostly from the same field, one being from the 
higher edge of the field between that and the road, though 
one or two from the “ Falconers” garden, and again a micro- 
burin (Fig. 17) and flakes from the spot in Wiston Park by 
the stream which enters from the north, the locality not being 
specified in each case. He has found the field between the main 
site and the road barren, despite the finds in Wiston Park, 
which perhaps mark a distinct site. However, such crucial 
specimens as regards typology as microlithic flakes and cores 
and a barbed and tanged arrowhead, all came from the original 
field; much of the rest is nondescript. The patina varies from 
black, merging into grey, blue-grey, and white, presumably 
according to the depth at which the flints originally lay, and 
without in itself suggesting any difference of date. 


Several cores have been found bearing microlithic-type 
flake scars (Figs. 7-8). E.N. 9 examples, J.C. (I). One typical 
core rejuvenation flake, sliced from the platform-edge of the 
core, was found by the writer. Mr. Newgass has several large 
flake scars (Figs. 7-8). E.N. 9 examples, J.C. (I). One typical 
There was one core-scraper (?), (Fig 16, J.C.). Many flakes of 
microlithic character; the only actual microlith so far found 
is an obliquely blunted point. (Fig. 12, J.C.). One flake 
obliquely blunted in the microlithic tradition while retaining 
the bulb of percussion was found. (Cf. Selmeston Report, Pro- 
fessor J. G. D. Clark, Ant. J. XIV Fig. 5, Nos. 75-6, 78-82) 
(Fig. 5, E.N.). Mr. Newgass has one micro-burin from Wiston 
Park; see above. Several rather poor scrapers have been re- 
covered; two better examples are illustrated. (Fig. 4, E.N.., 
Fig. 13 J.C.). Mr. Newgass has three notched flakes (Figs. 14, 
which is also trimmed on the opposite edge, and 11 with double 
hollow on either side of a spur, but seems a hollow-scraper 
rather than borer). He also has a hollow-scraper with boring- 
point combined (Fig. 6), and several trimmed flakes (Fig. 15). 
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Two flakes (Figs. 9-10, E.N.) have been steeply blunted down 
one side. An interesting beaked implement (Fig. 5, E.N.), 
recalls one found by the writer at Hoddern Farm, Peacehaven, 
where both Mesolithic and later types, such as leaf-shaped 
arrowheads (one in Brighton Museum) are found on the sur- 
face. Significant is a large barbed and tanged arrowhead (Fig. 1, 
E.N.). Its present length (point broken) is 1.3 in., the maximum 
thickness 0.25 in.; the barbs are shorter than the stem. R. A. 
Smith in his classic paper points out that the type is first known 
in this country in Beaker contexts, but that it continued in use 
certainly to the middle or late Bronze Age. 


The location of the site on the Lower Greensand, with its 
microlithic-type cores, and one true microlith, suggests at first 
that it is one of the known series of Greensand Mesolithic sites. 
The presence of a Bronze Age type arrowhead could either be 
accidental, the implement having been lost in hunting, though 
Dr. Curwen’s analysis shows the remarkable scarcity of arrow- 
heads on the Greensand, and suggests that the Forest Ridge 
was more favoured as a hunting-ground during the period to 
which the weapon belongs; or the arrowhead could belong to 
occupation of the site secondary to that when the microlithic 
types were made, allowing the latter a Mesolithic date; or it 
could be contemporary with the Mesolithic types, indicating a 
late date for the site as a whole. 


Appendix: A Palaeolith from Wiston. 


The specimen was found a few years ago by Dr. and Mrs. 
Ratcliffe-Densham on the surface at approximately Grid Ref. 
51/159140, and has most kindly been presented by them to the 
writer. It is a hand-axe of Acheulian type, length 5.1 in. max. 
breadth 3.5 in., of flint, having a crystalline intrusion indicated 
on the drawing by a patch of solid black. The patination is 
ochreous, and the implement is heavily rolled and the surface 
cracked and pitted. The edges are straight, working extending 
all the length of one side (shown left in the drawing), and half- 
way from the point to the butt on the other, after which the 
angle between side and butt is flattened to facilitate holding. 
At the present day an unnamed tributary of the Adur rises 
close to the spot. The condition of the implement suggests that 
it was brought here by glacial action. 


[Sketches—being Figures 1-17 referred to above—are 
deposited in the Society's library]. 
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BIGNOR ROMAN VILLA, 1956 


BY S. S. FRERE, F.S.A. 


A week’s excavation was undertaken at Bignor at the end 
of September, 1956, by Mr. S. S. Frere at the invitation of the 
owner, Captain H. Tupper. The purpose of the investigation 
was twofold; first, to find out the state and depth of surviving 
wall foundations, Mr. Tupper’s desire being to make more of 
the villa’s plan visible on the surface, and secondly to examine 
the stratification and learn something of the growth and history 
of the villa. The site has been virtually untouched since Samuel 
Lysons examined it 140 years ago, and it was quite uncertain 
to what extent the remains had been disturbed at that time. 
The result showed that much of Lysons’ excavations had been 
but superficial, and the archxological layers are virtually intact ; 
it is therefore intended to carry out further small-scale excava- 
tions in association with Professor Richmond in 1957 and 
successive seasons. This work will continue excavation with 
conservation the latter being carried out in consultation with 
the Ancient Monuments Department of the Ministry of 
Works. A primary aim will be to lower the ground level 
immediately outside the huts which cover the mosaics and thus 
keep the mosaics themselves in a dryer condition: but as this 
soil is stratified, as trial trenches showed, it will be necessary 
to remove it under archeological supervision. A limited amount 
of cleaning was undertaken on the mosaics, and we have had 


the benefit of Dr. Norman Davey’s advice. 


The principal part of the excavation was to cut two 
trenches acros the north corridor (10). It was clear that 
Lysons had confined himself to following the tops of the walls : 
indeed a new wall dividing Room 9 was encountered which 
is not marked on his plan. A stretch of mosaic in the north 
corridor was uncovered and it was found that this corridor 
overlay an earlier drainage ditch the filling of which contained 
pottery not earlier than about A.D.200. However, though 
the north wing, as far as Room 15, is perhaps all one building. 
there are suggestions that it is an addition to the earlier nucleus 
of the villa which is very probably represented by the west wing 
of the later courtyard house. If this should be confirmed, we 
shall have interesting evidence of increasing agricultural pros 
perity, for not only was the original house enlarged, but the 
mosaics seem likely to be a later embellishment still. 
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A further discovery was a lead pipe leading into the villa 
from the north-east beneath the Ganymede pavement. This is 
certainly the inlet to the stone Piscina in the centre of the 
mosaic, the outlet from which is recorded by Lysons. Running 
up to this pipe was a channel in the soil which when followed 
up should lead to and solve the mystery of the water supply of 
the villa. The channel points directly uphill: in this direction 
there are no springs, but after 200 yards only a precipitous 
drop of fifty or sixty feet to a stream-bed. This suggests that 
the water supply of the villa was pumped up to a tank on the 
crest of the hill above the house, and thence distributed through 
wooden pipes. 

In this way a limited amount of digging has yielded 


interesting results and gives encouragement to further work 
in 1957. 


THE BOSHAM “CHARTERS ” 
BY C. E. WELCH 


The current guide to Bosham village—the Reverend A. L. 
Chatfield’s 4 History of Bosham and its Church—contains 
a most curious paragraph which either reproduces or is 
responsible for a tradition in the village.’ It states that “ two 
royal charters have been granted to Bosham, one by Queen 
Elizabeth, and the other by James II, the latter in recognition 
it is said of courage showed in rendering aid and for keeping 
the folk of the City of Chichester supplied with food at the 
time of the great plague.’’ After detailing the privileges which 
these charters are supposed to confer it concludes “ the ancient 
charters of Bosham are written in old, or Elizabethan English 
and can be seen in the House of Rolls.” 

Anyone with a knowledge of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century documents is aware that such charters are written in 
Latin and the chief difficulty in reading them is the court hand 
employed at that period, but they may find it more difficult to 
identify the “ House of Rolls.” In nineteenth century refer- 
ences to Chancery records it was usual to refer to the Rolls 
Chapel (now part of the Public Record Office) as the place of 
deposit and it is probable that some reference to the Patent or 
Charter Rolls has been garbled into this remarkably-named 
record office. 

1 understand that certain copies of these charters are still 
kept by certain old inhabitants of Bosham, though whether 
they are facsimiles or printed, transcripts or translations, I do 
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not know. It was probably one of these copies which Mr. Chat- 
field used, but I have been unable to see one. However, the 
original of the first of these two documents and a contemporary 
copy of the second are now in the Record Office at Chichester, 
so it is possible to use original sources.” It must be made clear 
that they are not charters in any sense of the word and they 
involve no grant of liberties at all. They are both letters patent 
under the Great Seal of England: the first is dated 18th May, 
but the year of Elizabeth I’s reign is unfortunately missing,’ 
the other is dated 19th January in the fourth year of James I 
(1606). It will be noticed that Mr. Chatfield is again in error 
by calling it a charter of James II, probably in order to connect 
his legend with the Great Plague of 1665. 


Both documents are in exactly the same words (except for 
the royal title and the date). They both recite the privileges 
of all tenants of ancient demesne and then confirm all those 
privileges to the tenants of the manor of Bosham which had 
been certified to be ancient demesne by the Treasurer and 
Chamberlain of the Exchequer. Ancient demesne was land 
belonging to the Crown in 1066. Tenants of such manors were 
exempt from tolls and similar charges throughout England, 
did not contribute towards the wages of their members of 
Parliament, and were not liable to serve on any juries except 
those of the manor court. These privileges continued to be 
attached to the manor even though it had passed out of the 
king’s hands (like Bosham) and they were not acquired by 
manors which had been bought or taken by the Crown after 
1066. The identity of such manors as were ancient demesne 
was easily established by consulting Domesday Book which was 
kept amongst the records of the Exchequer. This is the reason 
why the letters patent refer to the certificate of the Treasurer 
and Chamberlain of the Exchequer. The privileges existed 
without the need for any document except the entry in Domes- 
day Book and the letters patent are mere confirmations of privi- 
leges already several centuries old. Thus, quite apart from the 
discrepancies in date between the “ charter” of 1606 and the 
Great Plague of 1665 which is supposed to have been respon- 
sible for its issue, there is no foundation for the belief that the 
Crown granted special privileges to Bosham.* 


The reason for the issue of both letters patent is actually 
very different. About 1565 Henry, Lord Berkeley, the then 
lord of the manor of Bosham, had a dispute with his tenants 
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who were endeavouring to avoid some of their more burden- 
some duties, such as attendance at the three-weekly manor 
court and the payment of various fines. After proceedings had 
been taken in the Court of Chancery the dispute was temporarily 
settled by an agreement between the parties. Later, in 1619. 
Lord Berkeley’s daughter-in-law, Elizabeth, Lady Berkeley, 
who had a life interest in the manor as part of her dower, 
proceeded against the tenants in the Court of Chancery and was 
successful in recovering the privileges lost by the lords of the 
manor in 1565.° As the tenants argued that they were exempt 
because their lands were ancient demesne it is certain that both 
documents were obtained by either of the parties as part of their 
case. 

Mr. Chatfield also claims that “ under Elizabeth’s charter 
the lord of the manor has authority for his own Coroner and 
Chamberlain; also his own Admiral, whose duty, during the 
olden days of piracy along the south coast, was to keep the 
peace of the seas within his own jurisdiction and to judge in 
all matters connected with questions of wreck, prize and sal- 
vage."* As we have seen none of these privileges appear in 
the letters patent which were not granted to the lord of the 
manor at all. In fact they occur in a perfectly genuine charter 
granted by Edward IV to the Duke of Norfolk on 7th 
December, 1468.7 This gave eight privileges to various manors 
belonging to the Duke of Norfolk in various parts of southern 
England including the manors of Bosham and Stoughton in 
Sussex. These were (1) all the fines levied on the tenants 
of the manor whether in royal or other secular courts, (2) all 
goods of tenants who became felons or outlaws, (3) all goods 
of tenants forfeit to the Crown for any offence except treason, 
(4) tenants were not to be impleaded in the sheriff’s court. 
(5) separate coroners for each manor, (6) separate clerks of the 
market for any market held in the manor, (7) the steward of 
the manor could hear admiralty pleas,* (8) no royal officials 
were to exercise their offices in the manor. These were privi- 
leges which any nobleman might expect to enjoy over at least 
part of his estates and were mainly financial privileges—the 
profits of legal proceedings. Both the grant of separate coroners 
and that of admiralty pleas were intended to secure the profits 
ot these legal proceedings to the Duke of Norfolk. Cases which 
might have been heard by the sheriff of Sussex were reserved 
for the manor court, and all fines levied on tenants of the 
manors in royal courts were to be refunded by the Exchequer 


to the Duke. 
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Almost all the privileges of ‘the manor of Bosham have 
now disappeared. The separate office of coroner was abolished 
in 1937.° Both the sheriff’s and the manor courts have fallen 
into disuse and their powers been taken over by other courts. 
The lord of the manor still possesses his admiralty rights, but 
these can be of little practical use or profit. The exemption of 
the men of Bosham from paying tolls in markets or on bridges 
has no value against the local Acts of Parliament under which 
such tolls are usually levied. Service on juries is now regulated 
by more recent Acts of Parliament, and it is very doubttul 
whether the inhabitants could deduct from their income tax 
their share of M.P.s’ salaries.'® 


' Bosham, n.d. (1939), p. 12. I have been unable to trace 
any earlier references to this tradition. 
Diocesan Record Office, Chichester, Episc. 1/57. 
A contemporary copy in the West Sussex Record O fhice 
(Bosham, vol. A) dates it 1568. 
The practice of obtaining such letters patent is not un- 
common. See, for example, The Records of the Corporation 
of Leicester (1956), p. 13. 
West Sussex Record Office, Bosham V/A/13. 
Op. cit., p. 12. 
Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, pp. 223-225. 
It is to be hoped that no one at some future time will stat: 
that Stoughton had its own admiral. 
Descriptive Report on the . .. Records .. . of West and 
East Sussex (Chichester, 1954), p. 73. 
I am indebted to Mr. W. D. Peckham and Mr. 4. 4. 
Dibben for reading this article and for their comments. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MUNTHAM COURT, FINDON 
BY G. P. BURSTOW, F.S.A. AND G. A. HOLLEYMAN, F.S.A. 


The Worthing Archzological Society continued its excava- 
tions at Findon for a third and final season for a fortnight in 
August, 1956. Once again owing to the kindness of Colonel 
Thynne they were able to run a camp for volunteers in the 
grounds of the estate. Besides the campers who averaged about 
25 for the two weeks, a number of daily helpers took part in 
the work. 
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In all about 25,000 square feet of the site have now been 
stripped. This season the rest of the Romano-British rubbish 
dump by the circular shrine has been cleared. Miss J. G. 
Pilmer has kindly examined a selection of the pottery trom 
the 1954 excavation and found that it ranges in date from the 
Ist to the early 4th century A.D. This year a great deal more 
pottery has been found and the following added to the collec- 
tion of Roman bronze objects already recorded.’ 

o. Three brooches of Ist century A.D. type. 

p. A small key. 

Underneath the Romano-British rubbish dump appeared a pro- 
lific layer of potboilers which suggests that here was a cooking 
place. Below this lay more Iron Age postholes. In spite of the 
very great number of well-made postholes of various sizes found 
over the whole site it is still not possible for the excavators to 
define any particular building. The interesting find of the 
present season has been a line of 61 small postholes (average 
depth 6-9 inches) extending for 70 feet with a shallow trench 
about a yard in front, which has appeared on the south side of 
the village. These at one time may have marked the perimeter 
of the Iron Age village, although in front of them lay another 
area of large postholes. 

A great quantity of early Iron Age A.1 pottery has been 
added to the collection and two more conical spindle whorls 
and parts of several more triangular loom weights. All the 
Iron Age finds show great similarity to those found at Park 
Brow. 

' §.N.Q. Vol. XIV, pp. 196-8. 
“ The Times.” September 11th, 1956. 


THE SOUTH MILL, MIDHURST. (S8.N.Q. xiv. 10) 
BY E. M. GARDNER 

In this account of the South Mill, Midhurst, | mentioned 
that there was a complete gap in the records between 1550 and 
1765. The Assistant Archivist at Chichester has called my 
attention to two Indentures dated 1634 and 1684 that partially 
fill this gap. The earliest of these is of great interest; by it 
Francis Viscount Montague, Sir Henry Compton, Sir William 
Forbes and William Yelden leased to William Warde ot 
Woolavington, cloth worker, a dwelling at the head of the 
South pond and one fulling mill, the latter to be built at the 
cost and charges of Warde below the South pond. The mill 
was to be built within nine months and supplied with “all things 
needful for the goeing and working” of it. The lease was for 
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21 years and the yearly rent £7 and “teo fatt capons’. The 
Viscount undertook to supply 12 tons of “rough tymber upon 
the stem” for the buildings and also timber for later repairs if 
needed. This was to be taken within three miles of the mill. 
Permission was given to Warde to dig and take away fulling 
earth and clay from the common or waste in the Manor of 
Cocking and to “pen (dam up) and advance” the head of the 
South pond as suited his purpose. To the Viscount were reserved 
all rights of fishing and “fouling”. So far as I am aware this is 
the first mention of a fulling mill in Midhurst although there 
are records of them in Cocking in 1487' and 1588/89,? and in 
the latter year one Arnold Gylford was granted a licence to dig 
and carry away fullers earth from land called herst in Cocking.” 

Warde’s lease required him to keep everything in repair 
including the wheels, ironwork and millstones. It is not clear 
whether the latter were merely included in a general catalogue 
of gearing or whether the millstones from the older corn mill 
had to be cared for by the new tenant. 


In 1684 the fulling mill was leased to Richard Bridger of 
Midhurst, bricklayer for 21 years at an annual rent of £3. 
The same stringent provisions were included in the lease to 
protect the Viscount’s sporting rights. If Bridger or any other 
person “privily with his consent” should kill chase or destroy 
any “fishe swannes ducks herons pheasants or partridges or any 
other game of free warren or pleasure” the Viscount could 
re-enter into the mill and evict his tenant. An allowance of 
rough timber (amount not specified) was to be made to Bridger 
for repairs “‘on request”’. 


These two indentures account for the fulling mill shown 
on Budgen’s map of 1724 and appear to fix the date when 
fulling was first begun at the South mill. Why the rent should 
have been reduced from £7 with heavy commitments to £3 is 
not clear. Possibly the mill was out of repair or possibly the 
Viscount’s sporting rights had proved to be prejudicial to the 
working of it, as the lease included his right to “make and 


sett hatches floodgates watergates etc. for the better preservation 
of the fish’. 


Another item of interest is the reference to a ““Tumbling 
Bay pond”’ on the east of the mill. (The O.D. defines a ‘Tum- 
bling Bay as a weir or outfall from a river, canal or reservoir 
or the pond into which the water fell.) This pond appears to 
have been in existence in 1634 but in 1684 the reference is 
“to the parcell of ground sometymes the Tumbling Bay pond 
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on the east”. The mill race seems to have run north of the 
mill into the pond on the east until at some date at present 
unknown this was filled in, when it ran directly into the river. 
1. S8.4.C, 87—5. 
2. Cocking Court Rolls, Vol. 1—7. 


INTESTATE ADMINISTRATIONS, 1559 
BY W. D. PECKHAM 


Bishop Christopherson died between 22nd December, when 

he collated to Fittleworth Vicarage, and 28th December, 1558, 
when, as Machyn records, he was buried in London. The con- 
firmation of the election of his successor, William Barlow, pre- 
sumably took place between 18th December, the date of the 
Royal assent, and 23rd December, 1559, when the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury appointed a proctor for his installation. Mean- 
while. the Metropolitan See being void, the testamentary 
authority was the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. Besides 
the grants of administration of intestates registered at Chichester, 
some others are to be found in Canterbury Chapter Reg. U 2; 
these are here calendared. I have omitted the names of the 
deaneries in which the intestates’ parishes were situated, and 
those of a few proctors, but otherwise have made a complete 
calendar. It may be noticed that no grant is dated later than 
30th September. 

Asshebye, Margaret, Isefeld, 19 May 1559, to Joan Isaacke, 
widow, and Ursula Chapman of Westram, Rochester dio- 
cese, during minority of her daughter Agnes Asshebye, f. 
19y. 

Awood, Thomas, Magfeld, 13 April 1559, to John Awood, 
his son, f. 13r. 

Aword, Christopher, Hethefeld, 31 May 1559, to Elizabeth 
Aword his widow, f. 46v. 

Baker, Nicholas, Wadhurst, 30 September 1559, to Richard 
Baker his brother, f. 13v. 

Karnam, Stephen, Hunston, 13 June 1559, to Robert Barnam. 
maternal uncle and next of kin, f. 46v. 

Brian, Thomas, St. Laurence (sic) Hastings, 26 May 1559, to 
or pes Wade of the Borough of Southwarke, ‘ wyner,’ 
t. 46v. 

Cooke, Richard, Washington, 6 July 1559, to Alice Cooke or 
Alcocke, next of kin, f. 46v. 

Crane, Richard, Flatching (sic), 3 June 1559, to Thomas 
Banaster of same, maternal uncle and next of kin, f. 46v. 

Delve, Robert, Upfeld (sic, perhaps a misreading of Uxfeld), 3 
July 1559, to Alice Delve his widow, f. 13v. 
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Dewke, John, lopton, 27 May 1559, to Joan Magewike his 
mother, f. 46v. ° 

Frelond, Magdalene, Hunston, 13 June 1559, to Robert 
Barnam, maternal uncle and next of kin, f. 46v. 

Furlonger, Thomas, Kirdford, 17 January, 1558-9, to Alice 
Furlonger his widow, f. 13r. (On 12 December 1558 
administration of the same or a namesake of Kirdford was 
granted to John Furlonger his brother, Chichester Cons. 
ct. diary A f. 20.) 

Hardwarde, William, Rye, 12 May 1559, to Thomas Hard 
warde, next of kin, f. 46v. 

Hilton, John, jun., St. Magnus (sic) without Eastgate, Chiches- 
ter, son of John Hilton sen. late of Parneham, Winton 
diocese, and legatee and executor of his father’s will, 25 
April 1559, to Thomas Hilton, paternal uncle and next of 
kin, f. 46v. 

Homer, William, New Shorham, 18 July 1559, to Elene his 
widow, f. 47r. 

Newman, Joan, widow, Maghfeld, 1 June 1559, to John 
Newman her son, f. 13v. 


A ROMANO-BRITISH CEMETERY NEAR 
EAST GRINSTEAD 


BY I. D. MARGARY 


There has recently come into my possession a copy ot 
“East Grinstead and its Environs—A short history and guide’, 
published by Farncombe & Co. about 1884 (on internal evidence 
for it is undated). The book is very slight in character, though 
it contains a number of charming little illustrations by W. R. 
Pepper. Archeologically, however, it contains (p. 89) an im- 
portant piece of information which appears to have gone quite 
unrecorded hitherto in the literature of both Surrey and Sussex. 
The extract is as follows :— 


Shortly after passing “ Frith,’? an old farm-house, we come to 
the Sewage Farm ....A few years back when one of the fields 
belonging to the farm was being prepared for the reception of 
sewage, by being trenched, over twenty burnt earth vases were 
found by the labourers. They were evidently of Roman make, and 
contained fragments of human bones and! dust. They were mostly 
imperfect and very fragile, crumbling almost at a touch on exposure 
to the air. They were found buried with great regularity and at 
equal distances. There is scarcely any doubt that this was a 
Roman burial ground, there being distinct traces of a camp in the 
same parish and not far from this spot. On leaving the Sewage 
Farm and the Roman remains (if there be more left), we pass by 
another humble farm dwelling and soon come to a beautiful piece 
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The Sewage Farm, although owned by the East Grinstead 
Urban District Council, is actually 800 yards inside Surrey, 
covering an area of 30 acres on the east side of a rough half- 
made road, Eden Vale, leading from the town to Dormans 
Park, and just before this reaches the stream forming the 
southern boundary of that residential area. The site is thus on 
a north-facing slope, and is far removed from any other known 
traces of contemporary occupation. The camp mentioned in 
the extract is the Iron Age hill-top camp at Dry Hill, 24 miles 
distant, and would in fact bear no relation. It is known that 
the Sewage Farm was constructed in 1879, and it seems likely, 
therefore, that the writer was personally aware of this recent 
discovery and so recorded it here. The description is sufficiently 
detailed to make it quite clear that a series of cremation burials 
had been found, and, moreover, that these were so regularly 
disposed as to merit the term cemetery and to suggest that it 
was ordered Roman work. The implications of such a find in 
(at that time) this wild and rather unlikely locality are import- 
ant, for they suggest the probability of a settlement, perhaps of 
iron-workers, somewhere nearby. 

Investigations have, very kindly, been undertaken in the 
office files of the Urban District Council to see whether any 
record of the finds had been preserved in the plans and docu- 
ments concerned with the construction of the Sewage Farm 
but, unfortunately, without result, and it is to be feared that 
no other record now exists. The farm area is always covered 
with a thick growth of rank vegetation which renders any 
surface investigation practically impossible at the present time. 


SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS CIII 
PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN, WESTMESTON 


The little church of St. Martin, Westmeston, occupies a 
prominent position where the Lewes-Ditchling road makes a 
sharp turn to the north before it passes Westmeston Place. 
The building consists of a small 12th century nave of which 
the north door remains; a square 13th century chancel, much 
modernised, a 14th century south nave aisle with an arcade of 
two arches, and a late 15th century chapel’ south of the chancel. 
There is no tower but a wooden shingled belfry contains three 
bells (two of 1636 and one of 1712). A north porch has re 
fixed 14th century timbers above a 16th or early 17th century 
base. At the time of the addition of the aisle, which has a 
blocked south door, a trefoil-leaded window was inserted in 
the north wall of the nave. Later, in the 14th century, the west 
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wall of the nave was re-faced and given buttresses, the work 
including the west door, window over and also apparently the 
west window of the aisle. The external walls of the chancel 
and south chapel have been rebuilt or re-faced and the chancel 
arch renewed, but the dividing 13th century wall between 
chancel and chapel is pierced by a late 15th century arch and a 
similar one links the chapel with the aisle. The roofs retain 
some old tie beams and the nave roof continues in one slope 
over the aisle. 


The church possesses a 12th century circular font, a 13th 
century piscina in the chancel, and a late 17th century pulpit. 
There is a mural tablet of 1785 and leger-stones of the 17th and 
18th centuries. The plate includes a cup and paten, 1718, and 
a flagon, 1746. There were formerly considerable wall paint 
ings of the 12th and 13th centuries which are illustrated in 
S.4.C. XVI. W.H.G. 


‘ Horsfield in his History of Sussex, J, p. 235, says thi: 
chapel was the burial place of the Marten family of Stantons 
East Chiltington. 
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NOTES 
AN OLD CAUSEWAY OR BRIDGE AT BRAMBER 


In order to lay a new sewer a narrow trench has been cut along 
the entire length of Bramber High Street, and this has revealed 
numerous wooden piles of a bridge or causeway, as well as 
further traces of the Great Stone Bridge of Bramber (see 
S.A.C. ii.63) though it is too early to state whether there is a 
definite connection between the wooden piles and the Bridge. 


The trench has not been dug in a continuous straight line, 
but a series of wide “ dog-legs’’ which appear to cut across 
the alignment of the piles, so that they can only be seen in 
scattered groups, principally over a distance of approximately 
200 feet (with the Bramber Museum lying in a central position) 
except for one isolated pile opposite St. Mary’s. Outside the 
Castle Hotel the piles, some of which have supports, are found 
at intervals of exactly 20 feet. 


The piles, which are oak and well preserved, are mainly 
upright, four-five feet long, often one foot square in section 
and tapered at the lower end. They have either one or two 
lateral supports in several cases, and one, now in the possession 
of Steyning Grammar School, has a morticed top with peg- 
holes, the pegs still being in place. Horizontal beams are notably 
lacking, save for one “ platform” more than two feet square in 
vertical section, lying at a depth of four feet outside the 
Bramber Museum. Over the whole length of the trench the 
depth at which the piles are found increases, from two feet 
below the present road surface in the west, below the Castle, 
to more than nine feet in the east. 


Very careful sections have been taken which show that 
there is no rubble infilling, the piles being found in layers of 
natural clay and sand, so that the piles seem to have formed 
part of a wooden way, possibly crossing flooded tidal marsh- 
land, and that it was therefore not a “ solid” causeway. The 
only traces of a possible “ solid” causeway are found to the 
east of St. Mary’s, where the trench shows a length of approxi- 
mately 30 feet of rubble, mainly limestone, originating from 
Bembridge, Isle of Wight (containing carbonised twigs and 
sticks) to a depth of five feet, and connecting directly with a 
seven-foot section of masonry composed of a grey snail-shell 
stone (identified as a Wealden Marble) and limestone, which 
may be a pier of the Great Stone Bridge. 
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The trench is being filled in section by section as the pipe 
is laid, but an accurate survey of the discoveries is being pre- 
pared by boys of Steyning Grammar School, although it cannot 
be completed until the excavations are entirely finished. It is 
hoped to get the timber of the piles accurately dated by Mr. 
Lowther of the Surrey Archzological Society, and it may be 
that this will clarify the relationship between the piles and the 
Great Stone Bridge. 


P. N. B. MABEY 


THE LONDON-BRIGHTON ROMAN ROAD. Con- 
firmatory evidence for the course of this road at a point 200 
yards north of the stream crossing and almost midway between 
Lucastes Avenue, Haywards Heath, and the northern tip of 
Harlands Wood, has just been supplied in a letter by Mr. 
G. H. Plaster, of Wivelsfield, as follows : 


“About the year 1934 I was helping to make a 
kitchen garden to a house in Lucastes Avenue when to my 
astonishment I came across pieces of sandstone laid like a 
pavement about 12 to 15 inches down in naturally clay 
subsoil. I now know that this must have been the road 
as it was exactly on the line of your road where it is 
marked on the centre map on page 103 (Roman Ways in 
the Weald),* touching the letter U in ‘HAYWARDS 
HEATH U. D.’” 

Confirmation of the inferred line here in this independent 
manner is most satisfactory. 


IVAN D. MARGARY, F.S.A. 
* Or in 8.A.C. lxxvti, 37. 


EAST GRINSTEAD HIGH STREET. Having been 
privileged to examine this possibly unique collection of buildings 
in 1938 and to contribute a brief article thereon to Vol. 80 of 
Sussex Archeological Collections, I have followed with interest 
the progress of certain building works which have recently 
taken place there. It was clear that many ancient features 
which were obscured by later coverings might be brought to 
light during such works and this was borne in mind when the 
article was prepared. (See paragraph 2, page 5.) 

NO. 2 JUDGES’ TERRACE. 

In 1956 a satisfactory restoration of the main building 
fronting the street was carried out and it proved to be a hall 
of apparently mid-15th century date built of good-sized 
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timbers and with a roof of the normal local kingpost pattern. 
The hall tiebeam and arched braces have been removed, but a 
piece of the plain square kingpost still remains. The sixteenth 
century addition at the rear of the premises was demolished 
and replaced by modern offices. In one of the ground floor 
front rooms there is a good ceiling with moulded joists dating 
from c.1550 and therefore suggesting a fairly early conversion. 
The house is of three bays comprising two hall bays ot 
11 ft. 2 in. and 12 ft. and a two-storied solar at the east end. 
It should be noted that three-bay houses of this type are very 
common among Wealden halls. 
NO. + HIGH STREET. 


The so-called ‘“‘ Screens beam’? has been uncovered and 
has a well-cut late Perpendicular moulding which is conceivably 
of the first half of the 15th century. The medieval panel 
ling below it can now be seen to better advantage and consists 
of thin oak boards of more or less uniform thickness jointed 
by means of a sort of “ zig-zag” or bevelled double rebate. 
no. 24 TUDOR HOUSE. 

Proper examination of this building is still not possible, 
but some roof repairs were done in 1951 as a result of enemy 
action and these brought to light the blackened timbers of a 
medieval hall and it was found that much of the Horsham 
stone with which the roof is covered had a generous coating of 
soot, clearly having done duty since medieval times. There is 
a moulded beam within the present stationer’s shop which, 
added to the above features, suggests that the house is in fact 
probably pre-Tudor and belongs to the 15th century and not 
to the 16th as shown in the street plan accompanying the 
article. ? 
nos. 38 anp 40. 

Work was carried out here with the intention of revealing 
ancient features and this has been very successful. A moulded 
beam has been disclosed which bears boldly cut 14th century 
contours very similar to those previously recorded at No. 48.° 
The house is large and clearly of more than common importance 
and has the distinction of having two bays beyond the hall at 
the east end. There is a kingpost roof with heavy tiebeams, and 
one large arched brace remains. It is hoped that this house 
may be properly measured in due course and a full description 
given. 

S.A.C. Ixxx, 9. 
Ibid. 4. 
Ibid. 17 & 27. 


R. T. MASON 
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SLINDON HAND AXE. On the 8th August, 1955, at 
the Slindon Sand & Gravel Co.’s Gravel Pit (Grid Ref: 
SU /975/079) height between 100 and 150 feet above sea level, 
I unearthed the hand axe. It was lying in a mass of flint gravel 
in the northern face of the pit midway between the present 
ground level and the underlying Lug sand. The cliff section 
is 21 feet thick at this point. Beach pebbles were visible in 
patches 100 yards south-east of the find on the surface of the 
Lug sand exposed by the working of the pit, the 100-feet raised 
beach proper however lies some 1,500 yards north-west exposed 
in a disused gravel pit in the north-west corner of Slindon Park. 
The implement is 4% inches in length; 24 inches in width and 
weighs 7} ounces, is of flint covered on one face with a dark 
grey “Toad Belly” pattern and on the other by 4 lighter 
version of the same markings. In cross-section it is roughly 
oval and tapers to a point characteristic of many late-Acheulian 
implements. One edge has a slight inverted “S” twist and is 
sharp along its whole length, the other edge having a small 
platform about a third of the way down from the pointed end. 
No signs of water rolling or abrasions appear on its surface; 
in fact the whole implement is in absolutely mint condition. 


R. W. JEFFERY 


THE LYMINSTER GENTLEMEN SINGERS. This 
document is amongst the parish records of Lyminster, which 
the Vicar has recently deposited in the Diocesan Record. Office 
at Chichester (Par. 130/7/4). It is of particular importance 
because Lyminster is not mentioned in the late Canon K. H. 
Macdermott’s Sussex Church Music in the Past (Chichester, 
1922) or in his article in S.A.C. lx 1, and it appears to be the 
only agreement of its type which has survived in Sussex. 

April The 24—1808 
Articles of singing between the Gentelmen Singers of the parish 
of Leominster in the County of Sussex. 

Article Ith. that every Subscriber shall meet every tusday 
and Saturday at 6 Oclock or to forfit 3 pence each purson and 
to stay till 8 Oclock. 

Article 2th. that Every subscriber shall meet every Sunday 
half a nower befor payer [sic] time or forfit 3 pence. 

Article 3th. All forfiting money to be paid into the hands 
of on purson hoom the subscribers think proper to menstion. 
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Article 4. All the forfiting money to be paid in to the 
hands of the asser the first time the Comes to Church after 
forfiting. 

Article 5. No excuse shall be made by any subscriber 
Except sickness or Lamness. 


Article 6. Aney porson that Quarrels or maks oney dis- 
pute shall forfit 6 pence for so doing that belongs to the singers. 


Article 7. And that there shall be on porson apointed to 
name or stave aney psalm or Anthem that the Quire shall think 
proper to be sung on sutch dayes. 


We under Menstion subscribers do Agree 
to the above Articles. 


Page for names Page for forfiting 
John Duke XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

Edward Woods XXX 

George Downer XXXXX 

John Knowles XXXXX 

James Allcock XXXX 

John Harvey XXXXXXX X 

Stephen Knowles XXXXXXXXX 


It is not certain whether the crosses against the names 
represent defaulters, as they are placed immediately after the 
names, but this seems the most probable explanation. 


Cc. E. WELCH. 


A CHICHESTER INVENTORY OF 1653. Thomas 
Teeling of Chichester died intestate ; administration was granted 
on 3rd September, 1653, to Anthony Williams, guardian of 
Eleanor, 17, Elizabeth, 16, and Thomas Teeling, minor 
children. (His burial seems to be in no contemporary Parish 
Register.) Inventory of his goods was taken 19th August, 1653, 
by William Pryer, John Floyd, and Richard Fleshmonger ; it is 
preserved on f. 8v of a volume, originally a lawyer's private 
notebook, now included among the Chichester Consistory court 
Will registers, Vol. 21b. It will be noticed that no bed or table 


linen is included; for this I can offer no explanation. 
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His wearing clothes and money in his purse .. 

j fetherbed, j fether boulster, and 2 feather pilliues at 11d. 
per li a ‘ 

j,reene rug ‘and two blankets ... 

greene say curtaines 

high bedstedle with curtainrods, two ‘mates, ‘and a cord . 


truckle bed, mat and cord _... 

small featherbed at 8d. a li. .. 

small blankets 

small feather boulster at xd. a li. ... 

flockbed and a flockboulster, } couerlet, and j old blanket 

belonging to the trucklebed . 

ioyne Cubberd _.... re 

ioyne chest 

small chests - - 

truncke and a small truncke ... 

chaires " éee 

table and frame. ... cae 

ioynestooles and a lowe | ioyne stoole ree 

ioyne frame ‘ m 

A pair of andirons, i, small spit, a fire pan ‘and tongs, a 
fender, a Cottrell,’ and a small slice 

j small iron pot and pot hangers ... 

2 small brass “- Vi 

3 ketles 

3 skillets and a ladle 

a bed pan’ 

A cleaver, a pair of gridirons ‘and another ‘Gridiron and 
a tosting iron ... 

8 peuter dishes, 2 porringers, 2 saucers, 5 salt, ‘and 2 ‘candle- 
sticks at 10d. a li, ; ‘ 

j small peuter flagon 3 

j great booke and 4 small bookes ... 

3 boules, a bucket, and atray_... ee 

j glass bottle and a pair of belliues ... 

In the shop 

2 wainscotchaires tes 

A side cubberd 

j small chest ... 

A bench, a shelf, and a window ‘bord . 

8 brasse basins, a water pot and a iack ‘pan’ 

j pair of sheets 

5 napkins... 

5 head rubbers aon 

2 Cubboardi clothes ... 

2 small teuells 

100 of faggots 

2 Cord of wood 

j seeing glasse 

2 rasors and a combe = a 

6 rasors and 2 pairs of scissors ... 

2 aprons ‘ Pe 

j striped cubbord cloth and 2 cushens adhe 


(The inventory concludes with some debts and credits.) 
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' O.E.D. has: ‘ Cotterell sb. dial. 2. a trammel, crane, or 
bar, from which a pot or kettle is hung over a fire. Southern 
dial.’ The earliest quotation for its use is of 1674. 

A warming pan. 
Not in O.E.D.; perhaps, since a jack-rafter is one shorter 
than ordinary, a jack-pan was a small one for heating enough 
water for one shave. 

W.D.P. 


GRAFFHAM ROMAN COIN. In 1955 at Pound Cottage, 
Grafftham, was dug up a Roman coin with the face of Nero 
dating probably A.D. 54-68. It is brass, about two inches 
diameter but no inscription legible and the edges are much 
corroded, though the face is clear. A photograph appears in 
Mr. Barrett’s pamphlet on Graffham reviewed below at p. 252. 


2 AND 3 SOUTHOVER HIGH STREET. During 
alterations to Nos. 2 and 3 Southover High Street, opposite the 
entrance to Southover Grange Gardens, an interesting inscrip- 
tion was found, to which our attention was called by the owner, 
Mrs. James Lawrie. It is scratched in the plaster on the gable 
wall dividing the two houses. To one side is: ‘‘ This house 
built 1817.” The houses were in fact built about 1680-90, 
and the reference is presumably to the wall in the roof, con- 
verting what was one house into two. More interesting is the 
second inscription : 

1817 
Flour 2/11d. a galon 
25 June 1817 
God grant it may soon fall 
And Cat may fall with it 
is my wish 

The writer, who, perhaps wisely, did not sign his name, showed 
considerable skill in lettering; he may have had practice as a 
stonemason. “ Cat” was probably the Catt who at that date 
had the tide-mill at Bishopstone. The enormous cost of flour 
compared with the low rate of wages explains the prevalence 
of rioting and rick-burning at this date. 


An excellent photograph of the inscription, taken by MIr. 
Reeves of Lewes, has kindly been deposited by Mrs. Lawrie at 
Barbican House. 


L.F.S. 
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WHO WAS LADY CUTTS? [See 8.N.Q. i 56]. To 
supplement this note (and “ Trevor of Trevalyn” by Lady 
Enid Sophia Jones, published 1955), the following facts are 
given. 
Samuel Clerke, D.D., of Kingsthorpe, Northants. (1582- 
1640) had, among other children, a son, George Clerke (1624 
Kingsthorpe—1660 St. Pancras, Soper Lane, London), citizen 
and grocer of London, who married at St. Andrew Undershaft, 
London, in 1654, as her first husband, Elizabeth Parker (bap- 
tised Ist May, 1635, St. Pancras, Soper Lane, buried 19th 
January, 1686(-7) Glynde, Sx.), only daughter of Joseph 
Parker, Common Councilman, citizen and skinner of London, 
by Ann née Joliffe, who married secondly at St. Andrew Under- 
shaft in 1646, as his third wife, John Dethick of Tottenham 
High Cross, Msex., later a Lord Mayor of London and 
knighted. 


In 1663 at St. Margaret Lothbury, London, Elizabeth 
Clerke (née Parker), widow of Tottenham, married secondly 
as his first wife, William Palmer (buried 1720, Ladbrooke, 
Warwick; M.I. aged 85), a son of Sir William Palmer, Kt. 
(1641) by Dorothy Bramston, daughter of Sir John Bramston, 
Kt., Lord Chief Justice, whose son’s autobiography has been 
published by the Camden Society (vol : 32). 


By her second husband she had no issue but by her first 
an only daughter, Elizabeth Clerke (baptised 19th August, 
1655, St. Andrew Undershaft—buried 6th March, 1692(-3) 
Glynde) who married three times : 


1. William Morley. (1653-1679 Glynde), at St. Mary- 
le-Strand, Msex., 17th August, 1671, by whom (con- 
trary to the statement in a recent leaflet on Glynde 
Place and also in the above book), she had an only 
daughter, Anna Morley, who was baptised 18th 
January, 1677(-8) and buried 19th August, 1679, at 
Glynde. He left a messuage in Rocester, Staffs., to 
his wife whose orphan’s portion of £2,700 was paid 
in 1676 to him (Common Serjeant’s Book 2. 5b-6). 
John Trevor (born about 1652—buried 1686, Glynde), 
at St. Stephen Walbrook, London, 30th October, 
1679. He was called “little John Trevor, heir of 
Trevalin House (Denbigh)” in the 1656 codicil to the 
1648-56(-7) will (P.C.C. 8 Ruthin) of his great-grand- 
uncle, Sir Thomas Trevor, Kt. (who also had a third 
wife, namely Ellen, daughter of Richard Poyntell, 
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citizen and fishmonger of London, and widow of 
Edward Allen, linen draper, citizen and fishmonger 
of London). John Trevor was cousin to the above 
William Morley who in his 1679 will (P.C.C. 172 
King) made him his successor if his daughter Anna 
Morley died (which she did, as detailed above, within 
three months of his death). It therefore does not seem 
correct to state (1.57) that the Glynde estate was 
brought into the Trevor family by Elizabeth Morley 
née Clerke when she married John Trevor. 


John, Lord Cutts, as his first wife, by Faculty licence 
dated 18th December, 1690. The actual place of 
marriage has not been traced; it was neither St. Mary 
Savoy, Msex., as given in the licence, nor her then 
parish, St. Giles in the Fields, Msex. 


Of the mother of this thrice-married lady Sir John Bram- 
ston, Kt. (jr.) records in his autobiography “a very perverse, 
unagreeable wife (of William Palmer). I will say no more of 
her; they have no child.” 


Samuel Clerke, D.D., in his 1640-41 will (P.C.C. 6! 
Evelyn) mentions “ my friend Dr. (Richard) Steward, Dean 
of Chichester and Clerk of H.M. Closet,”’ who was a distant 
connection of his family. 


Margaret Clerke (baptised 8th February, 1626(-7) Kings- 
thorpe; buried 27th February, 1695(-6) Compton, Surrey), a 
daughter of Samuel Clerke, D.D., married in or before 1648 
Edward Fulham, D.D. (1606 St. Margaret, Westminster— 
1694 Compton, Sy.; M.I. age 90), Canon of Windsor and 
Prebendary of Chichester and Lichfield. Their daughter, Mar- 
garet Fulham, baptised 16th June, 1652, at Hampton Poyle, 
Oxon., married at Compton, Sy., in 1676 Henry Bickley; both 
of these were buried 28th August, 1707 at Chidham, Sx., 
Margaret Bickley dying 25th August, the day after her hus- 
band. He was a son of Richard Bickley whose marriage 5th . 
June, 1650, to Elizabeth (daughter of Peter) Quynnell is re- 
corded in Woolbeding and Lodsworth registers, both of whom 
were also buried at Chidham, as were also Richard Bickley’s 
parents, Brune (son of Anthony) and Cecily (née Ryman) 
Bickley and great-grandparents, Henry and Elizabeth (née 
Brune) Bickley. 

Anthony Bickley, who married a daughter of John Hook, 
a citizen and merchant of Chichester (buried 1597, St. Andrew, 
Chichester ; P.C.C. will 6 Lewyn), was baptised 25th January, 
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1559, at St. Thomas, Portsmouth. He became a Burgess of 
that City but in 1605 was degraded and dismissed by reason 
of “many misdemeanours and contempt done to the Mayor 
and his Government and his most incontinent and unstable life 
for which he has been presented before the Bishop and yet 
seeketh no reformation or amendment of his lascivitus life,”’ 
as recorded by Robert East in his “ Extracts from Records of 
the Corporation of Portsmouth.” 

Peter Quynnell (1603 Haslemere, Sy.—1666 Compton. 
Sy.) married Elizabeth Gray, daughter of Edmund Gray, 
rector of Woolbeding (buried there 20th September, 1652, but 
died at Compton, Sy.), whose wife Barbara née Harmer was 
a niece of John Harmer, D.D., Headmaster and Warden of 
Winchester College, and Canon of Winchester. 

W. H. CHALLEN 


PURLINED HALL ROOFS. By far the commonest roof- 
form to be found in local hall houses is that of kingpost and 
tiebeam pattern. There are, however, a fair number of medie- 
val purlined roofs to be met with and the following have come 
to notice during the past six years: 

THE OLD POST OFFICE, WARNINGLID. 

This is a very interesting house of four bays with two- 
storied wings at both ends. The hall roof, much of which is 
visible in bedrooms, is of purlined type with arched collars and 
wind-braces. A solar wing projects westwards from the south 
end and has a kingpost truss, much damaged, which may be of 
somewhat earlier date. 

The south bay of the hall was apparently a chimney bay, 
being plastered on the inner faces to confine smoke. This is 
largely occupied by an inserted 16th century brick chimney 
stack. 


NYES HILL COTTAGE, BOLNEY. 

A small house of three bays with a chimney bay at the 
east end. The wall framing is heavy with massive straight 
braces; the roof is somewhat crude, the collars and wind-braces 
being rather roughly finished. 

IVY COTTAGES, BROOK STREET, CUCKFIELD. 

A well-built small hall in which the walls are framed with 
large rectangular panels. Roof construction is similar to Nyes 
Hill Cottage. Later chimney stacks are built against the end 
walls instead of being within the hall space. 

Their general character suggests a late conversion. 
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BAGPITHS FARM, BALCOMBE. 

A four-bay house with rather low eaves which has been 
much altered in Victorian times by the reconstruction of the 
external walls in brickwork, and by the insertion about 50 years 
or so ago of a large brick two-storied bay window in the west 
side of the north (solar?) bay. 

The roof trusses are of modified queenpost pattern sup- 
porting rather slight purlins; the framing otherwise is of good 
size. The large central chimney stack has a lintel bearing the 
initials I.P.S. and the date 1692 which, if accepted as evidence 
of the date of conversion, would argue a persistence of the open 
hall tradition very far beyond the normal. As such, however, 
it should be treated with reserve, as the chimney has the 
appearance of being much older and, although only a small 
portion of the roof structure was examined, the degree of 
blackening noted was very much less than might have been 
expected from 150-200 years of open hall conditions. 


SUMMERSVERE FARM, TINSLEY GREEN. 

This house was demolished in 1955 during the laying out 
of Crawley New Town. The resulting pile of ancient timbers 
contained several components of a blackened hall roof of pur- 
lined form. 

With the possible exception of Nyes Hill Cottage, these 
roofs would appear to be of a somewhat late date—probably 
early 16th century. Unfortunately no datable evidence is 
visible in conjunction with any of them and the buildings them- 
selves have a simple character. The moulded beams and 
panelled partitions so often found in local halls are absent from 
all the purlined examples so far examined. 

R. T. MASON 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


AUTUMN GENERAL MEETING 


The Autumn General Meeting was held at Horsham on 
Saturday, 3rd November, 1956, and was attended by some 150 
members and their guests. The party assembled in the Capitol 
and were welcomed by the Chairman of the Horsham Urban 
District Council, Mrs. Gale Moore, by whose kind permission 
the use of the theatre had been granted to the Society. Mr. 
Rupert Gunnis gave a most interesting lecture on “ English 
Sculpture, 1660-1851,” which was illustrated by a fine series 
of slides. After tea, which was taken upstairs, members were 
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privileged to hear a most stimulating address by the President. 
Sir Cecil Hurst, on some aspects of the antiquities of Horsham 
and the importance of trying to secure their preservation. 
L.D.M. 
COUNCIL MEETINGS 

3rd October, 1956. Present: Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
chair and 17 others. Twenty new members were elected and 
Mr. J. E. Wadey was appointed a member of the Council in 
place of Mr. F. W. Williams. Various repairs to the Trust 
properties were considered. 

5th December, 1956. Present: Mr. 1. D. Margary in the 
chair and 19 others; 24 new members were elected and the 
deaths of two members reported. The Council removed the 
names of 20 persons who were several years in arrear with 
subscriptions. Mrs. N. Turner was elected an Honorary 
Member as a recognition of her services to Barbican House. 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey wrote wishing to resign from the Council 
owing to ill-health, and the Council expressed their warm appre- 
ciation of his valuable work over a long series of years and 
outstanding services to the Society. The small room at the end 
of the passage on the library floor was to be adapted to receive 
the lesser-used books, Mr. Lindsay Fleming generously offering 
to pay for its redecoration. The Trust agreed to accept a trust 
under the will of the late Mr. L. A. Vidler for the support 
of a museum at Rye. During the winter the Priests House 
would only be open on Saturdays. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
13th June, 1956. Open-cast mining confirmed on Long 
Down. Fine Cissbury-type celt found at Selhurst Park near 
Chichester. Crouched burials of an adult and a child found 
in a round barrow at Ladies Mile, Patcham, and also an un- 
urned cremation. A clay pipe kiln and remains of numerous 
19th century pipes and two stages of the kiln for their manu- 


facture found in Pipe Passage, Lewes. A polished axe found 
at West Stubbs Copse, Slindon. 


17th October, 1956. The excavations at Muntham Court, 
Findon, were being continued. Burials and cremations had 
been found at Ladies Mile, Patcham. A Romano-British site 
had been found under Nos. 70 to 72 Green Ridge, Red Hill, 


Brighton, and two Roman cremation groups in Elizabeth 
Avenue, Hove. 


12th December, 1956. Reports were made of Ist century 
A.D. ditches at the bottom of Ringmer Road, Worthing; an 
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carly Iron Age site at the junction between Sullington Down 
ind Barns Farm Down; five unrecorded barrows south of High- 
den Beeches; bones of an Iguanadon at Henfield Brickworks; 
and a gold stater of Tincommius on the Cold Dean Estate, 
Brighton. The site (since forgotten) of the Worthing Bronze 
Age Hoard is now recorded as in the 40-acre field at the junc- 
tion of Lyndhurst and Lady Dale Roads, Worthing. 


REVIEWS 


SUTTON & DUNCTON MANORS. LORD LECONFIELD (107 pages 
and three maps 1956) Oxford University Press, London, 
Cumberlege. 30s. 

This work is a sequel to the Author’s Book on Petworth 
Manor (reviewed ante p.72) and is a very full account of the 
holdings and tenants of these two Manors under the South 
Downs held by the same Lords as Petworth. For this purpose 
the Court Rolls have been closely examined and abstracted to 
show the successive tenants of particular holdings and attention 
has been given to mortgages as throwing light on the financial 
conditions of the times. It is a valuable book for students of 
land tenure and cultivation. It seems from “Petworth Manor” 
that the custom of Borough English (or descent to the youngest 
son) obtained there and that the widow’s freebench was 
(usually ?) a life interest in all her husband’s lands and not only 
in part or until remarriage. That the customs were the same 
in Sutton and Duncton appears from many scattered references, 
but perhaps Lord Leconfield would in a further publication 
throw more light on these customs (which are not very com- 
mon). The end maps (one for each Manor) by Raphe Treswell 
(1608) are very interesting, but the sketch map at p. 99 may 
mislead as it seems to show roads as they now exist—in par- 
ticular the 1800 turnpike with Coultershaw Bridge (then made) 
is shown, but not the previous high road past Horsebear and 
over Rother Bridge which it superseded. 

G.D.J. 


BURTON'S ST. LEONARDS. J. MANWARING BAINES (/Jastings 
Museum, 1956. 5s.) 

This little book outlines the career of James Burton and 
the history of the town which he founded on a part of Gensing 
farm near Hastings in 1828. 

James was descended from the Haliburtons of Roxburgh- 
shire, but assumed the shortened name before the birth of 
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Decimus his more famous son, whose works include the great 


arch at Hyde Park Corner, the Atheneum and Charing Cross 
Hospital. 


Enough remains of James’ St. Leonards for his designs 
to be appreciated, though some of it has been pulled down, such 
as the baths opposite the Central Hotel (now called the Royal 
Victoria) and some, such as the church, destroyed by air raids. 
The excellent illustrations from drawings made about 1830 
incite the reader to go, book in hand, for a stroll round the 
district. 

The improvements of the town, its government by Com 
missioners, the problem of road-building and of keeping in 
check the sea, the rules about bathing, the coming of the rail- 
way, and the final amalgamation with Hastings are all described. 
There is a chapter on royal visitors, one of whom was the 
little princess Victoria. It is satisfactory to know that the 
house in which she stayed (originally Burton’s own) has been 
saved from destruction by the efforts of such as Mr. Baines. 

The book has three appendices and an index. 


E.A.W. 


ST. GILES, GRAFFHAM (20 pp. Illustrated) Frederick T. Barrett. 


1956 (2s. 6d. post free from the Author, Sunnyside, Graffham. 
Petworth). 


ANCIENT CHURCH BELLS AT COCKING HEYSHOTT GRAFFHAM ANI!) 


DUNCTON (12 pp. Illustrated) Frederick T. Barrett, 1956 (2s. 


post free from the Author as above). 


Both these little pamphlets are intended for the ordinary 
reader and are light and easy reading and admirable littl 


Guides. 


The facts about the Duncton Bell are new and so too ar 
those as to the Roman Coin (see page 245 above). 


G.D.J. 


THE OLIVER WHITBY SCHOOL AT CHICHESTER. C. BURTON FAIR 


BROTHER (Moore & Tillyer Ltd., Chichester, 1956, 12 pp., 
2s. 6d.) 

This account of the School (published by the Old Olive: 
Whitbyians Association) is pleasantly written with som« 
interesting photographs including one of the School; but it 
does not substantially add anything of archeological interest to 


the Article in S.N.Q. xiii, 37. 
G.D.J. 
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Friends of the National Libraries 


You are cordially invited to join this Society in order to promote the 

acquisition of books and manuscripts of historical, literary and archeo- 

logical importance by the National Libraries for the use of all. Full 
particulars and privileges of membership can be obtained from: 


THe Hon. Secretary, F.N.L., c/o BritisH MUSEUM, LONDON, W.C.| 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 90 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration 
Work and Model Farm Building. 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 8 





Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves House is vested in the Sussex Archeological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
an interesting object for an expedition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are The Marlipins, Shoreham; Parsonage 
Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield, The Priest's 
House, West Hoathly, and Pigeon House, Angmering. Legh Manor is not 
so well known as it deserves to be, partly because it stands on a secondary 
road between Cuckfield and Hurstpierpoint. All members of the Society 
should make a point of seeing this most charming house and garden. Full 
particulars will be found in §.A.C., Vol. 78.: 


[P T.O. 
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undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers Probate Registries Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. PrippLe, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 
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You are invited to inspect our well 
classified stock of over 50,000 volumes. 














Books on Sussex, Archeology, History 
and Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 
Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of- 
print and rare books sought for and 
reported free of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a spec- 
iality. A large stock of piano, orchestral, 
organ and vocal scores is kept carefully 
classified for your inspection. Music 
catalogues issued. 


To the lover of Sussex we can always 
show our unique collection of early 
Sussex maps, prints and water colours. 
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21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 


Phone Brighton 28007 
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